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A CONTEST for RADIO FANS 


CASH PRIZES 
Paes See... kn caaneen $50 
Second prize ........... $25 
Third prize ............ $10 
Fourth prize ........... $ 5 


THE GRANITE MONTHLY will broadcast from Station WNAC 


(380 meters) at Boston a series of talks on New Hampshire by promi- 
nent men in the Granite State. 


The magazine is offering cash prizes to those radio fans who submit 
at the end of the series the most accurate and neatly arranged set of 
answers to 30 questions based on the radio talks. The questions will 
appear in the April and May issues of THE GRANITE MONTHLY. 


There will be ten talks in all, beginning at 7:30 o’clock on Friday 
evening, March 12th, with an address by Charles W. Tobey on “The 
Spirit of the New England Movement This will be followed on Tues- 
day evening, March 16th, by an address by Governor John G. Winant 
on “New Hampshire Problems and Their Solution.” The talks will 


continue every Tuesday and Friday evening at 7:30 o’clock until the 
series is completed. 


Three questions will be asked on each talk. Questions on the first 
five addresses will appear in the April issue of THE GRANITE 
MONTHLY and on the remaining five in the May issue. THE ANS- 
WER TO EVERY QUESTION WILL BE GIVEN BY THE SPEAK- 
ERS IN THEIR TALKS. But you will not know what questions are 
to be asked and must depend on your ingenuity to take notes on facts 
which will help you in answering them. 


All questions which will be asked can be answered in a few words. 
For instance, one of the questions might be “How Much is New 
Hampshire spending annually on publicity?” or “Has the state univer- 
sity an extension service?” 

DON’T BE DISCOURAGED IF YOU HAVE TROUBLE IN 
HEARING THE SPEECHES DUE TO POOR RECEIVING CON- 
DITIONS. Others are having trouble with their receiving sets, too. 


Perhaps no one can send in a perfect set of answers. All answers must 


be received at the Granite Monthly Office by midnight, May 24, 1926. 


Send your set of answers to: Contest Editor, Granite Monthly Co., 
Concord, N. H. 


The judges will be Harlan C. Pearson, former editor of the Granite 
Monthly, Albert S. Baker of the Concord Monitor, and William E. 
Jones, editor of the Granite Monthly. 
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The Month in New Hampshire 


Discussion of Primary Revived — Governor and Council Make 
Appointments — Highways Kept Open in Heavy Snowfall — 
Prohibition Poll Results in Overwhelming Victory for Drys. 





The shortest month of the year was 
one of the quietest that New Hampshire 
has experienced in some time. Politi- 
cians found it difficult to stir up any 
warm enthusiasm over political issues 
in the frigid weather, no serious crimes 
or fires were reported in the state and, 
in general, the month passed without 
any startling news. 


H. Styles Bridges of Concord revived 
discussion of an old issue when he de- 
fended the Direct Primary in a speech 
before the Millville Branch of the State 
League of Women Voters. Judge 
James W. Remick commented on Mr. 
Bridges’ speech and gave his own views, 
while the Manchester Union took issue 
with the speaker and announced that it 
intended to carry in its columns a vig- 
orous discussion of the Primary issue. 


The governor and council reappoint- 
ed Orton B. Brown of Berlin to the 
state board of education and John M. 
Corliss of Concord to the forestry com- 
mission. Dr. C. §. Copeland of Roch- 
ester regained his old position on the 
state dental board. He had previously 
served on the board but his place was 
given to Dr. George Tewksbury of Lit- 
tleton two years ago. 


April 22nd has been set as Fast Day 
by the governor and council. 


One of the heaviest snowfalls in 
years found New Hampshire well 
equipped to dig itself out. Most of the 
main highways were kept open and the 
roads in the state were in much better 
condition than those in many Massa- 
chusetts cities. Trucks and tractors 
proved their efficiency in handling the 
snow. The storm proved a lesson to 
several towns who had no motor equip- 
ment and they have ordered modern 
apparatus. 


The snow was appreciated by com- 
munities which had planned winter car- 
nivals. The Dartmouth Carnival, gen- 
erally credited with being the father of 
all others, attracted the usual large 
crowd to Hanover. The three day dog 
race in the North Country provided 
thrills for many spectators who wit- 
nessed Shorty Russick’s team speed 
over the 140 miles of crusted trail in 
less than 15 hours. 


In sports Dartmouth continued to 
produce winning teams. The Big Green 
hockey team seemed destined to win the 
collegiate hockey championship, but its 
3 to 2 defeat by Harvard in a thrilling 
overtime contest and later a crushing 
defeat by the University of Toronto 
prevented it from winning the title. 
The Dartmouth basketball team at the 
end of the month was in second place 
in the Interscholastic league. 
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The Big Green was forced to bow to 
the University of New Hampshire in 
winter sports, however, The strong 
university team has had a very suc- 
cessful season. 


Episcopalians in the state were inter- 
ested in an announcement that April 21 
has been fixed as a tentative date for 
the ceremonies in Concord attending 
the consecration as bishop of the Epis- 
copal diocese of New Hampshire of 
Rev. Dr. John T. Dallas, formerly of 
Hanover and at present vicar of the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul at Boston. 


Plans were discussed in Concord for 
the celebration of the 200th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the city. Mayor 
Marden has conferred with Governor 
Winant and it seems probable that the 
city and state will cooperate in a four 
day historical program. ‘Tentative 
dates for the celebration are May 30 
and 31 and June 1 and 2. According to 
present plans, the city would take the 
first two days for a local celebration 
and the last two days would be devoted 
to the state’s program commemorating 
the 150th anniversary of the establish- 
ment in New Hampshire of the first in- 
dependent government in America. 


The public service commission auth- 
orized the issuance by the Concord 
Electric Co. of $100,000 additional 
stock. Walter H. Clark, chief clerk of 
the commission, has resigned to take an 
important position with a St. Louis 


public utility company. He has been 
clerk of the New Hampshire commis- 
sion since 1914, when he came to this 
state from Wisconsin, where he was 
connected with the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission. 


W. E. Symons of New York City, 
former mechanical superintendent of 
the Santa Fe system, has been engaged 
by the state as an expert to assist the 
state’s counsel in preparing its case 
against the Boston and Maine railroad 
for alleged violation of a statutory 
agreement in reducing the number of 
workmen employed in its shops in New 
Hampshire. 


Speaker George A. Woods of Ports- 
mouth was elected president of the 
State Chamber of Commerce at the an- 
nual meeting in Concord. Ex-Mayor 
Lewis H. Wilkinson succeeds to Speak- 
er Woods’ former office as vice-presi- 
dent. E. W. Porter of Concord will 
continue as secretary. Committees 
were appointed to give special consid- 
eration to the matters of a highway 
bond issue and the doing away of the 
short term license for out of the state 
motorists. 


The completion of the Concord Mon- 
itor-Patriot poll on the prohibition law 
showed an overwhelming victory for the 
Drys. The totals were as follows: 

Prohibition is right 1022 
Prohibition is wrong 152 


For modification 347 
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SLED DOG TRAILS 


BY HELEN F. McMILLIN 


The Real Hero of New Hampshire’s 140 Mile Sled Dog Race Didn’t 
Take Part In It, Says the Author of this Intimate Account of the 
Men and Dogs who Competed in the Thrilling Contest. 





“They’re coming!” shouted the boys. 
The crowd at the finish line leaned out 
over the ropes and strained their eyes, 
watching black figures moving far down 
the hard white road. Two days before, 
on the morning of February 25, eleven 
teams of sturdy dogs, full of yelping 
good spirits, had trotted brickly out of 
North Conway, their drivers waving a 
gay good-bye to the cheering crowd. 
Which one of the eleven was coming up 
the road now? Which one was first to 
return from the three day run of one 
hundred and forty miles? 


“Tt’s Saint Goddard,” some one said 
and the whisper went. through the 
crowd. The boy from The Pas, winner 
of last year’s International at Quebec, 
swung down the road behind his seven 
dogs. Cheer after cheer greeted him, 
the first man to finish the race. 

The first to finish, but not the win- 
ner. Though it seemed for a few min- 
utes as though he might be. Francois 
Dupuis, who had won the International 
at Quebec only the week before, and 
Earl Brydges of The Pas, raced across 
the finish almost on each other’s heels. 
They were the next arrivals, and they 
left untouched St. Goddard’s record of 
14 hours, 47 minutes and 40 seconds 
for the three day, 140 mile run. 

BIG RED DOGS 

But from towns and villages along 

the way, reports coming hot over tele- 


phone wires gave news of a team of big 
red dogs, tearing along like a whirl- 
wind, their diminutive driver, a bundle 
of dynamic energy in blue dungarees 
and moccasins, running behind his light 
sled, pushing it up hills to ease the load 
and leave his dogs free to run as fast 
as wolfhound-huskies can run; riding 
only now and then for a short down 
hill stretch, looking neither to right 
nor to left, intent only on making up 
the nine minutes lead which St. God- 
dard had over him at the end of the 
second day’s run. The three first ar- 
rivals heard and shook their heads. 
The red team came on. When 
Shorty Russick whirled across the line 
at last, with four dogs in harness and a 
fifth, gone lame about two miles down 
the road, riding in the basket on the 
sled, he had not only made up the nine 
minutes. He had won the race by a 
margin of sixteen minutes over St. God- 
dard. His time for the course was 14 
hours, 31 minutes and 32 seconds. 
That was the finish of the First 
International Race sponsored by the 
New England Sled Dog Club. But of 
the race itself, the fortunes of the road, 
the hardships encountered, the difficul- 
ties overcome, the thrill of the con- 
test, who shall tell an adequate story? 
No one account would suffice. There 
are as many tales of the race as there 
are drivers and owners and backers. 
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Shorty Russick, the victor, in his 
trading post “way far up Nort’ oh, 
maybe 345 miles nort’ west of Winni- 
peg” will have one story to tell. The 
little French-Russian—some say he is 
part Indian as well--will put his arm 
around Murphy, his lead dog and tell 
how he helped win for his driver, not 
only the race and purse of $1000 but 
the chance to manage a ranch in the 
big Northwest and to breed sled dogs 
there for H. I. Sutton of Chicago, the 
sportsman who backed Shorty’s team 
in the race. 


Earl Brydges and Emile St. Goddard, 
the two soft spoken boys from The 
Pas, will talk things over now and 
again no doubt; and when they do, 
Brydges will chuckle at the recollection 
of the freight train across his path 
which threatened to cut him off forever 
from chance of victory. His quick 


wits saved him too much delay. Under 
the motionless train, he drove his dogs; 
then, slipping the sled over a coupling, 
he hopped over himself, hitched up the 
team and drove on. 


_ Francoia Dupuis, in his lighthouse 
on the St. Lawrence may think of that 
freight train, too, and wonder how 
much he has to thank it for his eleven 
minute victory over Brydges. His 
brother Jean Dupuis will never tell the 
story without allusion to the “deux 
vaches” who joined battle with his lead 
dog almost on the home stretch of the 
last day’s fun and. sadly upset the 
driver’s equanimity. 


ONLY TWO FINISH 
Philip Molloy takes back to Berlin 
a good yarn of a plucky race which 
started with six dogs and finished with 
two. E. P. Clark, calmly accepting 
last place, goes back to Milan with 
faith unbroken in his Labrador huskies, 


which, though finding the mild Febru- 
ary weather too hot for speed work, 
came through the race as fresh as they 
started. His tale will sing the endur- 
ance powers of his shaggy team. The 
story will be told joyfully in Chicago’s 
sporting circles by H. I. Sutton, owner 
of Shorty’s team; it will be told with no 
less enthusiasm in the Boston real es- 
tate office, Walter Channing’s head- 
quarters --except during the dog sled 
season. 

And up in Wonolancet, Arthur 
Walden, well content with the perfor- 
mance of his team of young dogs, 
puppies almost, has already told Chin- 
ook .that his son Koltag gave a good 
account of himself. ‘Next year,--” he 
is saying to his old comrade. 

The full story of the race is all these 
stories and many others. There is, for 
instance, the story of one who followed 
after, plowing along the snowy road in 
that strangest of vehicles the snowmo- 
bile. From such an angle only, could I 
tell you of those exciting days. And my 
story would be told largely in pictures: 
the long white road between blue sha- 
dowed hills: the first day’s finish at 
Wolfboro as the first team trots down 
the elm-arched slope in a _ whirling 
snowstorm; eager boys and girls on the 
steps of a white schoolhouse at the 
crossroads; steaming oxen breaking 
road in the frosty morning after a 
storm. Those are a few of my pictures. 
And then, because snowmobiling is a 
philosophical occupation, I should di- 
gress from the tale of the race itself 
and talk with you of impressions. 


DOUGHNUTS FOR DOGS 
The first of these impressions if of an 
amazing and unfortunate misapprehen- 
sion on the part of many of the 
spectators as to the nature of dog rac- 
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ing and the temperament of dog forty odd miles were whispered here 
drivers. “Was it very harrowing?” and there. 
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VICTORS 
Shorty Russick and His Lead Dog 


more than one kindly lady asked me. One woman along the way, overcome 
And rumors of dogs who were beaten by the thought of dogs running all day 
mercilessly through all the hundred and without lunch, tossed to a passing team 
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a bag of doughnuts. Only quick and 
vigorous action on the part of the 
driver saved those dogs a bad stomach 
ache. 

Such sentimentalists need to be taken 
gently by the hand and shown some- 
thing of what goes on behind the scenes. 
A team swings into town at the close of 
a day’s run. The dogs have run nearly 
fifty miles and they are tired. So is 
the driver, who has also travelled on 
foot the greater part of the journey. 
Both driver and dogs need rest. The 
dogs get it. Quartered in the best barns 
and stables available they can sleep 
and stretch until the next day’s race 
begins. Their tired muscles are 
rubbed, their bruises doctored. If they 
are not hale and hearty by morning, 


back they go to the starting point by 
train. 


DOG LOVERS 

The men who own and drive the 
teams are dog-lovers first and sports- 
men second. The comradeship between 
the driver and his team is born of mu- 
tual confidence and respect, not of fear. 
When a driver visits his dogs in their 
stable, he is not greeted with whines 
and cowering. Every ear comes up, 
every eye is on him, every tail thumps 
the floor. He is a friend and a fellow 
sportsman and with his help the next 
day’s run will be better than today’s. 

That was one impression. A second 
was the consciousness that the real hero 
of the race was, strangely enough, one 
who had no part in it, who did not ap- 
pear at all--Chinook. ‘Where’s Chin- 
ook?” ‘Why isn’t Chinook running?” 
said the school children at every village. 

His name was on every one’s lips 
and along the route every one watched 
hopefully for Walden’s dogs with the 
thought that perhaps, after all, the fav- 


orite might be among them. As I lay in 
bed in Wolfboro, the damp night air 
carried in at my window the sound of 
voices. A group of people were return- 
ing from an evening in the village. 
They were talking of Chinook. 
CHINOOK REAL HERO 

He is rightly the hero, too. For to 
him and to his master belong the credit 
for introducing to New Hampshire sled 
dog driving, not simply as a sport but 
as a healthful means of pleasure. They 
have worked together, those two, and 
this International Dog race is one re- 
sult of their labors. The New England 
Sled Dog Club, now in its third year 
and numbering members from as far 
west as Oregon and as far south as Tex- 
as, is another of their enterprises. 
Chinook will not run in any more long 
races, but so long as he lives his place 
in the heart of New Hampshire dog 
lovers is assured. / | 

All along the route of the three day 
race, from North Conway to Wolfe- 
boro, from Wolfeboro to Ashland, from 
Ashland back to North Conway, the 
dogs—just plain domestic poodles and 
terriers—are having a rather strenuous 
time of it now. Every boy with a pup 
is a potential musher and the equip- 
ages turned out by his ingenuity are 
strange to see. 

This is the aftermath of the race. 
But after the exaggerated enthusiasm 
wanes, after the newly coined slang, 
“Well, let’s mush along,” has grown 
rusty, there will be left a real, deep- 
rooted interest in dog-driving. A light 
sled, a good team,--the winter woods 
and ice bound trails of the New Hamp- 
shire hills are open before them. A 
new and rich source of winter pleasure 
has been added to our store. 





THE PLACE OF THE SKULL 


BY ERNEST W. BUTTERFIELD 


Commissioner of Education 


Kveryone Is Familiar with New Hampshire’s “Old Man of the 
Mountain,” but Few Realize that in the State There Is a Giant 


Rock Skull of Equal Interest. 
cribes this Scenic Wonder and Tells How to Reach It. 


Commissioner Butterfield Des- 


You'll 


Want to Visit “The Place of the Skull” in Alexandria after 
Reading this Article. 





I had passed the last schoolhouse, I 
had passed the last graveyard and had 
left my car where the weary road gave 
up its unequal struggle to maintain its 
ancient integrity. I had crossed a 
mountain torrent and was following a 
steep footpath which paralleled its 


course. In a deep ravine, facing a cat- 
aract, I paused, partly for breath but 
more because I had seldom been in 
such an awe inspiring situation. 

The sun hardly penetrated this glen 
and its steep sides were rimmed with 
silent spruces and stained with bloody 


THE CAMERA REVEALS WHAT THE HUMAN EYE CANNOT SEE. THIS 
PICTURE SHOWS A DELICATELY CHISELED MASCULINE FACE ON THE 
ROCK JUST TO THE LEFT OF THE POTHOLES OF THE GREAT SKULL. 












splashes of swamp maple and moose 
wood. I pushed aside the bushes for a 
clearer view of the swirling water and 
then I saw a hundred feet away in the 
bed of the brook the staring eyes and 
shapeless nose of a mighty primeval 
skull of water worn granite. I ex- 
claimed “This is Golgotha, the place of 
a skull.” 

I have revisited this place several 
times since and once with an artist and 
intrepid photographer, Lawton Chase 
of Peterboro, who in this article has 
aided me to present some new scenes 
to you. You will look at the illustra- 
tions, but I wish you might see the 
original of these pictures in its funereal 
setting. Shall I act as guide? 

Of course, you do not know Alexan- 
dria, for you have an automobile and 
follow the black roads alone, ignoring 
the unheralded scenes of beauty which 
line the ancient unimproved highways. 
First, read Samuel Johnston’s descrip- 
tion of “Happy Valley”; then, visit its 
prototype at the south end of New- 
found Lake. Take the western or back 
road “around the lake.” A rift in the 
hills allows the Fowler river to break 
through and pour itself into the lake. 
You are to follow this stream and sud- 
denly you will find yourself not climb- 
ing hills but in a great intervale of 
thousands of acres, prairie level, with a 
rocky oasis and a dignified hamlet in 
the center and with mountain walls all 
about. Sugar Loaf and the Bear Hills 
are to the north. Lofty Cardigan fills 
the entire west. Pine Hill and the more 
remote Ragged Mountain are to the 
south and the Bristol hills cut out the 
eastern lake. 

This is an ancient lake bottom and 
all of the surrounding hills are ridged 
with the beach marks of a prehistoric 
“Old Found Lake.” From_ these 
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meadows, the roads and the brooks 
radiate like the fingers of the hand. 
They rise higher and higher until they 
are stopped by mountain fortresses. 
This idyllic village is but two miles 
from a Maine state highway but it is 


so artfully hidden that New Hampshire 


tourists alone are likely to find it. 

Drive in. Turn at the Alexandria 
Town Hall, bow to the village and after 
this greeting, retrace your route to the 
schoolhouse at the fork of the roads. 
At this point, turn west for Welton 
Falls. The distance is about three 
miles and you will follow the main road 
at the right of the valley. You will 
rise to higher levels with smaller lake 
beds. You will pass a one time mica 
mill and several colonial mill sites. 
You will pass the Riverside school and 
will note in the river bed, nearly op- 
posite, granite terraces, bathing aind 
wading places for six generations of 
Alexandrians. 

You will pass a cemetery and ignore 
a sign which will entice you to try to 
reach Grafton as the crow flies. You 
will add to your woodcraft the know- 
ledge that a bewildered traveler can 
find the points of compass by seeking 
the nearest graveyard laid out before 
the great New England schism, for the 
pioneer dead lie in long rows facing the 
east and the resurrection morning. 


Now the road has become rougher, 
though entirely passable for cars, and 
you are in the Ackerman neighborhood 
from which Ackermen have gone out 
to fight in every American war and to 
labor in most New England cities. 
Finally, you are at the end of the road, 
though you can see on the heights old 
houses perched alpinelike where the 
earliest rays of the morning sun would 
reach them. The Welton house still 
stands but is falling and the wilderness 
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is creeping back upon the fields where 
Weltons have labored for a hundred 
years in all of their industry. Praise 
be! They never dammed the falls. 
You may leave your car in the grass 
grown dooryard between the crabapple 


Cardigan water can be before it has 
left its native rocks and mosses. 


One-eighth mile farther on and you 


will see the still pool at the base of the 


cataract. Above it is the ‘half-way 
eddy, then the wild rapids and at the 


CAN YOU SEE THE SKULL? THE POTHOLES WHICH FORM THE FYES 
ARE IN THE UPPER RIGHT HAND CORNER. SPOT THE FYFS AND THEN 
TURN THE PICTURE 45 DEGREES TO THE LEFT AND YOU WILL SEE THE 
SKULL STARING AT YOU. 


tree and the balm of Gilead and follow 
a path through the blackberry bushes 
down to the brook. Mr. Hale, assis- 
tant state forester, keeps here a cross- 
ing plank and, if this is washed away, 
you can cross by leaping from stone to 
stone. I hope that you will slip once 
into the gray-green water so that you 
can know how cold and how wet Mt. 


beginning of these the Giant Skull. Of 
course there are caves here and preci- 
pices and from the top of the ridge 
there is one point where you can see 
the bald head of Cardigan peering 
down upon you. 

However, it is the skull which you 
came to see. It can best be seen from 
the ledge which faces the falls and it 
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is in the bed of the stream where the 
water turns to rush out to the cataract. 
The eyes are potholes two feet in dia- 
meter. The mouth and nostrils are 
lesser potholes and the lantern jaws 
and high cheek bones have been shaped 
by the rushing waters. 


Alexan-dryja 
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it is to be noted that no history has 
said that such a drowning did not occur. 
The falls were here in 1825 and, from 
the many, some Ackerman must have 
been, in the minds of the neighbors at 
least, worthy of a watery grave and a 
lasting memorial. At any rate, the 
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THIS MAP SHOWS HOW TO REACH “THE PLACE OF THE SKULL.” 
MOTORISTS CAN DRIVE WITHIN A SHORT DISTANCE OF THIS BEAUTY 


SPOT. 


The camera reveals near the great 
potholes eyes a small but delicately 
chiseled masculine face, which the 
spectator cannot see. The camera ele- 
evated on the same ledge has found 
the face this one time only. 

I am certain, therefore, that we 
have photographed the uneasy ghost 
of Ambrose Ackerman, drowned here 
in 1825. History fails to tell of this 
tragic occurrence but on the other hand 


camera found the ghost. 


This wonder spot now belongs to 
the State of New Hampshire, for our 
admirable forestry department is able 
from time to time to acquire unspoiled 
vantage points and to add them to our 
state forests. This acquision has joined 
sixty acres to the Cardigan Mountain 
Forest Reserve and has been made 
possible by purchases and generous 
gifts. 
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Welton Falls, shown in the picture on 
the cover of this magazine, is a place 
for somber meditation and not for hil- 
arity and so I hope you will drive back 
and picnic by the clear stream near the 
Riverside schoolhouse. Then, I hope, 
you will return to the real grocery 
store at the village for economical pur- 
chases. This will be your immediate 


appreciation of a town without a single 
mushroom stand by the roadside where 
woebegone attendants sell summer 
froth to summer visitors at summer 
prices. Your final return of apprecia- 
tion is that in a hushed tone you will 


tell your friends, “I have found a new 
New Hampshire.” 





Sparks From The Press 


Abandoning railroad lines isn’t the 
happiest way to do away with the grade 
crossing peril. 

Manchester Union. 


The style experts announce that. sus- 
penders have returned to favor. An- 
other victory for President Coolidge. 

Newport Argus- Champion 


Moonlight, a commodity generally 
believed to worry nobody but the writ- 
ers of popular songs, has been revealed 
in a new role as a radio wrecker. 

Bristol Enterprise 


Secretary Tuttle of the New Hamp- 
shire Publicity Committee tells an an- 
cient maiden out West who inquires 
about the Old Man of the Mountain, 
that this old veteran is altogether too 
fond of being out nights to make a good 
husband. 

Monadnock Breeze 


We are glad to learn of the great 
increase in the number of matches made 
in New Hampshire, even though they 
are not the kind of matches that affect 
the vital statistics. \ 

—Concord Monitor 


New Hampshire automobilists, it ap- 
pears, are not pleased with the profile 
of “The Old Man of the Mountain” on 
the 1926 license number-plates, and it 
will have to be admitted that for artis- 
tic charm it can’t compare with the pic- 
tures of the bathing beauties on the 


windshields. —Boston Globe 
Between the snow shovel, the coal 
shovel and the bucksaw we managed 

to keep warm this winter. 
Hillborough Messenger 


Remember the tea kettle—up to its 
neck in hot water yet it continues to 
sing. —Hillsborough Messenger. 











POLITICS IN THE STATE 


“Coming Out” Parties Almost Daily Occurrence — Mayor Sargent 
Tosses Hat in Ring — New Hampshire Likely to Be Battlefield 
When World Court Forces Clash. 





The social season in politics is in full 
swing. Political “coming out” parties 
are being held almost daily. Few im- 
portant political offices are without as- 
pirants and already some lively con- 
tests are assured. 


Mayor Eaton D. Sargent of Nashua 
is now definitely a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for the govern- 
orship. In a lengthy statement Mr. 
Sargent declared that he was seeking 
the governorship at the request of many 
friends and made general comments in 
regard to New Hampshire problems. 


The Democratic candidate declared 
himself in favor of doing everything 
possible to make New Hampshire at- 
tractive to new industries. He made no 
campaign promise of lower taxes, but 
ventured to say that “if rules of cold, 
hard business practice would be ap- 
plied to projects requiring the expendi- 
ture of the state’s money, we could 
secure a greater equivalent in values.” 

Mayor Sargent is apparently going 
to have little difficulty in securing the 
Democratic nomination. A report from 
Peterborough, however, states that for- 
mer Councilor Albert W. Noone of that 
town is considering whether or not to 
become a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for governor. 

Governor John G. Winant has just 
returned from a two weeks’ trip to 
Bermuda, where he secured some much 


needed rest after many busy months in 
the State House. When he announced 
his candidacy for reelection the gov- 
ernor stated that he would stand on his 
record and he has been devoting his 





FR/.NK L. GERRISH 


time almost exclusively to the state’s 
business. His hours in the State House 
are about the longest that any governor 
ever put in and the time which he has 
been spending on his campaign is about 
the shortest which any candidate for a 
high political office ever devoted to- 
ward securing his election. 

Whether he wins the governorship or 
not, Huntley N. Spaulding is certain of 
holding a political office. His opponent 
in the primary has reappointed him 
chairman of the state board of educa- 
tion. 
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The appointee has been much more 
active than the appointor in organizing 
for the primary battle. Mr. Spaulding 
has made a careful canvas of the state 
to ascertain upon whom he can depend 
for support in his political ambitions. 

In national politics the world court 
issue continues very much alive, in 





GEORGE A. WOOD 


spite of the fact that the resolution for 
American adherence to the Court has 
been passed by the Senate. 

The decision of the Irreconciliable 
senators to carry their fight to the peo- 
ple in the elections next fall will make 
New Hampshire one of the battlefields 
for clashes between Pro-Court and 
Anti-Court forces. Every effort will be 
made by the Irreconciliables to return 


George H. Moses to the Senate. 
Friends of Senator Lafollette have 
already written to New Hampshire 
voters urging them to support Senator 
Moses. The mailing of Senator Bor- 
ah’s speech against the World Court to 
voters in this state is apparently an- 
other move on the part of the Irrecon- 


ciliables to secure United States with-— 


drawal from the Court through the 
election of senators who are opposed to 
the world tribunal. 

The campaign of the Irreconciliables 
seems to many a declaration of war on 
Calvin Coolidge. New Hampshire’s 
senior senator with others who have 
failed to support Coolidge on important 
issues is coming in for severe criticism. 
Prof. James P. Richardson of Dart- 
mouth College in a letter to the Man- 
chester Union asks: “In the light of 
his record, how can anybody vote for 
Senator Moses without realizing that 
he (or she) is in effect voting against 
Calvin Coolidge?” 

While Senator Moses is in Washing- 
ton his henchmen are busy rounding up 
votes in the state. As part of his pub- 
licity program the senator has had sent 
to the weekly newspapers in the state a 
handsome picture of himself and an 
article telling how he got the Senate to 
pass the biggest Postoffice appropria- 
tion bill in history. 

The article says ‘Something less 
than two hours of what in Yachting 
parlance would be known as elapsed 
time was necessary to put the bill 
through.” Some may ask if in spend- 
ing a hundred million dollars it would 
not have been better, to use the same 
Yachting parlance, to have dropped 
anchor for a while to carefully consider 
the measure. Senator Moses may be 
able to get the Senate to spend money 
faster than any other man in th Upper 
Body, but many taxpayers will find no 
cause for cheering at the performance 
of this feat. 

The Bass movement is gaining mo- 
mentum steadily and its success seems 
to depend on whether or not it can get 
up sufficient speed by next September 
to overtake the lead which the Moses 
forces are credited with having at the 
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start of the race. Some feel that this 
lead has been greatly exaggerated and 
that it will vanish very suddenly when 
the campaign really gets under way. 

Judge James W. Remick, the third 
candidate for the senatorship, is taking 
a more active interest in the campaign. 
He recently gave to the press a state- 
ment in which he made clear his posi- 
tion in the present campaign and re- 
marked whimsically that his chance of 
defeating Senator Moses was the same 
that David had of slaying Goliath. 
Whatever his chances may be, the 
judge is not afraid of the conflict and 
he is picking out some nice smooth 
stones to hurl at the giant with his 
sling. Whether one agrees with his 
views or not, one cannot help admiring 
New Hampshire’s David. 

Those who like political fireworks 
will find a brilliant display in Nashua 
this year. Albert H. Hunt in announc- 
ing his candidacy for councilor from 
the fourth district has come out flatly 
against the proposed road bond issue. 
His opponent, Ovide Winslow, another 
Nashuan, is heartily in favor of the 
issue. 

State Senator Frank L. Gerrish has 
announced his candidacy for councilor 
from the fifth district and will oppose 


former State Senator Harry L. Holmes. 
Speaker George A. Wood of Ports- 
mouth has reminded the public that at 
the closé of the last session of the Legis- 
lature he announced his intention to 
seek the councilorship from the second 
district; he says he hasn’t changed his 
mind. Dr. Guy E. Chesley of Roch- 
ester, a member of the present state 
Senate, will oppose him. 

Prof. James P. Richardson has 
stopped the rumor that he would op- 
pose Congressman Edward H. Wason 
next fall by issuing a statement in 
which he said: “If Mr. Wason is a 
candidate, I certainly shall not be.” 
The Dartmouth professor will seek re- 
election to the House, according to his 
friends. 


A contest for the state senatorship 
in the 21st district is already assured 
with the announcement of Representa- 
tive Thomas Webb of Dover and James 
S. Chamberlin of Durham that each 
would seek the office. 


Others who have declared their in- 
tention of running for the Senate are 
Leonard E. Barry of Manchester, 
George A. Pushee of Lyme, Frank P. 
Titon of Laconia, and Harry H. Mea- 
der of Rochester. 





Fines given by the Federal Court in New Hampshire for violations of the fed- 


eral prohibition law averaged the highest of any state in New England and second 


highest in the country. 


The average fine in New Hampshire was $273.33, according to figures of the 
United States Department of Justice. This was topped only by the district in the 
northern section of New York, where fines averaged $589.88. The average fine 
in Massachusetts was $120.02 and in Maine was $141.66. 





A MODERN KNIGHT 


BY GRACE DARLING 


Dr. Ernest L. Silver, Principal of the Plymouth State Normal 
School, Secured his Karly Education in a One-Roomed Rural 


Schoolhouse. 
Educators. 


He is Now One of New Hampshire’s Foremost 
The Story of his Life is a Modern Tale of “Derr- 


ing-Do” Rivaling Those of Centuries Ago. 





Six hundred years ago they used to 
talk about tales of “derring—do” and 
the words carry with them dim old 
airs of romance, of chivalry, of adven- 
ture, out of dead and gone centuries. 
Can the expression bring any of the 





DR. ERNEST L. SILVER 

He followed the gleam 
glamor of the past to deeds of today? 
Or must we wait till the present has 
faded into the long ago to see the glory 
of present accomplishment? 

But romance cannot die, however its 
face may change, and boys today who 
“get there,” or “arrive,” or “carry on” 
are led by its lure, though the deed may 


be far from rescuing a fair lady or un- 
horsing a visored knight. 

So it was with a boy born fifty years 
ago in the little hill town of Salem, 
New Hampshire. The eldest of five 
children, he went with his four sisters 
to the one-roomed village school, un- 
adorned and bare, with its notched 
decks and bare-foot children, its one 
torn map and few books. It was poor 
and barren little place of learning. 


But the light that never was on sea 
or land burned there for the boy, and 
he followed the gleam. It brought him, 
when he was fourteen years old, to 
the long—established Pinkerton Acad- 
emy and later to Dartmouth College. 
He got through these schools by earning 
his own way at all sorts of trades: 
farming, bookkeeping, working in a 
shoe shop and in summer hotels, and 
teaching country schools. And _ the 
light led him on until in 1899 he took 
hs bachelor’s degree. 


The next year he taught a small 
rural high school, so-called. Then he 
became superintendent of schools in 
Rochester, New Hampshire, where he 
built a new high school and reorganized 
the school system. 

The light still beckoned, and he fol- 
lowed it, in 1902, to the Summer School 
of education at Harvard. After that 
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he was appointed superintendent of 
schools at Portsmouth, where he re- 
mained four years. In the summer of 
1909 he taught English in the Plymouth 
Normal School. Then he was called 
back to Pinkerton as principal of the 
academy of his early school days, 
“called to modernize an old, honorable 
and flourishing institution whose op- 
portunity for service had outgrown its 
traditional type of education.” 

In 1911 this farmer boy, then thirty- 
five years old, came to Plymouth as 
principal of the state normal school 
and has remained there ever since, his 
term of service being now the longest 
ni the school. 

The other day he remarked that he 
had always suffered from growing 
pains. This suffering has worked it- 
self out in educational growth where- 
ever he has been. At Pinkerton he 
“flew in the face of traditional conser- 
vation and shocked the notions of all 
but the radical and hopeful natives 
by introducing domestic science, man- 
ual training and agriculture at one fell 
swoop.” 

In Plymouth he has entirely remod- 
eled the campus of the Normal School, 
the old white wooden dormitory typical 
of New England academies in the 


middle nineteenth century is being re- 
placed by beautiful brick buildings, 
which will eventually cover with their 
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courts and lawns an entire town square. 
And the pedagogical growth of the 
school has corresponded with the phys- 
ical changes. 

The light that burned for this boy in 
the little bare district school and which 
led him away from farming the hillsides 
to a cultivation of the mind of man, 
has since that early day taken him far 
afield, so that now he has a national 
reputation as a leader in_ education. 
As president of the New Hampshire 
State Teachers’ Association, and a 
member of several national organiza- 
tions, he has been called to address 
meetings all over the country and has 
become a power in the _ educational 
advancement of the nation. 

Last year his Alma Mater recog- 
nized his services by conferring upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Pedagogy. But the district school- 
boy has not been lost in the learned 
doctor, for the light still leads and he 
still follows. And you might even 
now take him for a farmer if you saw 
him, as might happen any day, in rough 
working clothes, helping the men to 
grade lawns or dig ditches. 

This is a twentieth century romance. 
And these accomplishments in the 
world of education are the tales of 
“derring—do” of Dr. Ernest Leroy 
Silver, president of the State Normal 
School at Plymouth, New Hampshire. 












New Hampshire highways this summer will be decorated with warnings and 


guide signs of standard design, such as have been adopted in a majority of the 


states. 


The signs are of wood, 24 inches square, painted yellow with black 


lettering. Nearly 500 of the new road markers have already been distributed by 


Commissioner of Highways Frederick A. Everett. 





Newsy Nonsense 


BY HELEN R. BARTON 





Defy Cold in Bathing Suits—Newspaper headline 


These maids who in their bathing-suits 
Go romping in the snow— 

Will soon don summer furs and things! 
That’s how the style rules go! 





Railroad Attacks Bus Lines.——Newspaper headline 


The bus-lines and the B. & M. 
Are at each other’s throats— 

We’ve found that those who “butt in”— 
Are sometimes—made the GOAT! 





State Shivers as Thermometer Drops.—Newspaper headline 


When you wail because it’s colder 

Than a movie vampire’s shoulder— 

And the snow-drifts pile around you deep and thick; 
Just remember that December 

Has had her last mean flounder— 

And next month sees OLD WINTER’S dying kick! 





‘OLD HICKORYS’ VISIT 


BY MARSHALL D. COBLEIGH 


Friends of President Andrew Jackson Advised Him Against Visit- 
“Old Hickory” Was Determined 
His Recep- 


ing New England in 1833. 


to “Make a Trip Through the Enemy’s Country..” 


tion at Nashua Is Described in This Article. 





During the first sixty or seventy 
years of the Federal Government a 
large majority of the New Englanders 
opposed the principal theories first 
advocated by Jefferson and later cham- 
pioned by Andrew Jackson. In 1828, 
after a bitter political campaign, Jack- 
son (popularly known as “Old Hicko- 
ry”) was elected President over John 
Quincy Adams. The latter carried 
New England by a large majority, 
but the former was victorious in 
the nation in spite of the stinging 
criticism by his opponents of his public 
record and private life. 


Jackson’s life up to that time had 
been replete in thrilling incidents. His 
boldness and success as a soldier, his 
repeated defiance of customs, his 
shrewd common sense, his loyalty to his 
friends coupled with the persistence 
with which he pursued those whom he 
termed ‘“ his enemies”, were some of 
the prominent features of the pictur- 
esque record of this remarkable man. 
All of these tended to popularize him 
as a leader in public life, attracting to 
him many loyal supporters, yet, at the 
same time, they intensified the hatred 
of his opponents. 


In the Spring of 1833, his physical 
strength having been weakened by con- 


tinual hemorrages from his lungs, and 
feeling the need of rest and a change, he 
decided to visit New England, or as he 
expressed it to “make a trip through 
the enemy’s country.” 


Most of his friends thought that as a 
political move it was of doubtful value, 
and were filled with forebodings that 
the reception that he would receive at 


the different stopping places might not 
be friendly. 


They recalled the vitriolic character 
of campaign criticism by opposition 
speakers, which was restricted only by 
the ingenuity and daring of the authors. 
That this method of attack on Jackson 
had previously served its purpose in 
New England was indicated by the 
vote adverse to him in this section 
each time he had been a candidate. 
It had, however, always been a charac- 
teristic of “Old Hickory” to never shun 
a contest or avoid a hostile demonstra- 
tion, particularly if in so doing it in- 
volved any change in his plans, much 
less to retire before the threatened man- 
ifestation took form. Paying little if 
any attention to the fears of some of 
his advisers, he arranged his trip, duly 
advertised his course and soon set out 
thereon. 
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All misgivings were soon dispelled, 
for everywhere instead of signs of hos- 
tility the people without regard to party 
greeted him with cordiality and enthus- 
iasm. No hostile or discourteous act 
occurred during the whole trip. 

After he had left New York City the 
furnishings of the rooms at the hotel 
occupied by the President and his party 
were sold at auction and brought large 
prices as valuable mementoes. 

The presidential party reached Cam- 
bridge in time for the commencement 
exercises of Harvard College, at which 
the President was honored with a de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws conferred on 
him by that great institution, much to 
the disgust of some of its cultured 
graduates, who had always zealously 
opposed most of his policies. 

The President then went to Boston, 
planning after a brief stay there to 
continue the trip to Concord, New 
Hampshire, where he had been invited 
to address the Legislature. He planned 
to pass through Nashua Village about 
June 29th, but was delayed in Boston 
by an attack of his old malady of bleed- 
ing lungs, which caused an indefinite 
postponement of the trip. Physicians, 
and others, will be interested to learn 
that among the remedies prescribed 
and acted upon was to “bleed” him by 
taking a quantity of blood from his 
arms, in addition to what he had lost 
from his lungs, and that the papers of 
that time reported that the operation 
afforded “some relief” to the distin- 
guished patient. 

When the first news came of the in- 
tended visit, plans were immediately 
perfected to duly celebrate the occasion 
with an appropriate reception at 
Nashua Village. What is now the en- 
tire town of Nashua was then named 
Dunstable. It had then a population 


of less than five thousand, just a little 
more than Milford has now. 

Although advised by his physician 
to cancel the rest of the trip, the Pres- 
ident with his usual persistence and de- 
termination, proposed to finish it at the 
earliest moment that his health would 
permit. Whereupon, the Nashua re- 
ception committee announced that a 
national salute would be fired from 
some hill nearby at 4 a. m. of the day 
on which it was expected that the Pres- 
ident and his party would pass through 
the town. The salute was to be a sig- 
nal for the various committees to get 
to work on the deferred program for 
the entertainment of the distinguished 
guests, and for the people to gather on 
Main Street. Colonels Pierce and 
Lane of Governor Dinmore’s staff were 
on hand as representatives of the state 
government to welcome the presiden- 
tial party. 

Late in the evening of June 27th, 
word was received that the President 
and his suite would leave Lowell for 
Concord at 6 o’clock the next morning 
and would breakfast in Nashua. In 
accordance with the plans, the people 
were awakened on the 28th by the sig- 
nal guns from a nearby hill and im- 
mediately they began to assemble on 
Main street, where the local marshals 
under the direction of Colonels Pierce 
and Lane formed a procession. It was 
headed by a company of citizens on 
horseback, followed by the committee 
of arrangements and many others in 
carriages. The procession proceeded 
along what is now the Daniel Webster 
Highway, to the Massachusetts line, 
where a large hickory tree had been 
planted as a compliment to the Presi- 
dent’s popular title. 

A detachment of artillery had al- 
ready ascended an adjacent hill. At 
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6.15 o’clock the presidential party, es- 
corted by a company of militia and 
many of the leading citizens of Lowell, 
arrived at the state line, where they 
were greeted by the cheers of those 
assembled and a national salute fired 
by the artillery men. Colonel Pierce 
in behalf of the Governor addressed 
the President and welcomed him to 
New Hampshire, after which Hon. 
Daniel Abbott (first resident lawyer of 
Nashua) was introduced as chairman 
of the committee on arrangements. He 
congratulated the President upon his 
arrival and bade him welcome to the 
town of Dunstable. 

Among those in the presidential par- 
ty beside the President, were Vice- 
President Van Buren, afterwards 
President, and three celebrated sons of 
New Hampshire, who were then mem- 
bers of his cabinet: Secretaries, Lewis 
Cass, Levi Woodbury and _ Franklin 
Pierce, afterwards President. 

After the brief exercises at the state 
line, the President and Vice-President 
Van Buren took seats in a large white 
open barouche, drawn by four beautiful 
gray horses, provided for the occasion 
by the state. They were followed by 
his suite consisting of four other car- 
riages, the rear one being occupied by 
colored servants. They were escorted 
to Nashua Village and passed under an 
arch over the road which was tastily 
decorated and embellished with mottoes 
of “WELCOME, HERO OF NEW 
ORLEANS,” “THE UNION IT 
MUST BE PRESERVED” and other 
quotations from some of the President’s 
famous speeches or state papers. 

The presidential party after passing 
under the arch, countermarched and 
was escorted to the Washington Hotel 
(on the site of the present Noyes 
Block) where they had breakfast and 


were then introduced to many leading 
citizens. The President appeared very 
feeble, but was stimulated and highly 
pleased by the enthusiassm shown by 
the people of the town. 

An interesting description of some 
features of the parade were written by 
Hannah Eayres Barron some 50 years 
after, in which she says, “It was a 
great day for Nashua. The factories 
were all closed and all 'the operatives 
paraded to do honor to the President 
and hero of New Orleans. 

“The girls of each room of the fac- 
tories (Nashua Manufacturing and 
Jackson Companies) were dressed in 
some distinct costume and were 
marched to Abbott Square, headed by 
their respective Overseers. One com- 
pany was dressed in white with white 
caps on their heads, trimmed with blue 
ribbons and blue belts. Another com- 
pany was dressed in black silk with 
green calashes on their heads and 
white muslin capes with green belts. 
Another company was dressed in white 
with pink belts and bows on their 
heads with no bonnets or caps. All 
wore the sleeves of their dresses after 
the style called ‘balloon-sleeves,’ which 
were large at the top with a stiff lining 
which made them round and gave them 
their name. The whole procession was 
separated in two columns facing each 
other with room enough between them 
for the President and his escort to pass. 

He stood on his feet in the barouche 
and with his white head bared to the 
sun and wind, he bowed graciously to 
either side as an acknowledgment of 
the honor done him by the lady opera- 
tives of Nashua Village.” 

After the parade through the prin- 
cipal streets of the Village, the presi- 
dential party started for Concord. They 
were escorted as far as Greely Park, 
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where the procession separated into two 
columns on each side of the road facing 
each other. The riders bared their 
heads while the presidential party 
passed through. The President, stand- 
ing up in his carriage, took off his hat 
and waved a farewell to the people of 





Nashua, while they responded with 
cheers. 

The President visited Manchester 
and Concord and appeared before the 
Legislature, but on account of his 
weakened condition, he made but a 
brief address and was then hurried 
back to Washington. 





OUTSHINING FLORIDA 


In a special article appearing in the 
Meredith News, former Mayor Edgar 
J. Knowlton of Manchester describes 
the great prosperity in Florida, but he 
adds: 

“Florida has no towering mountain 
peaks, no gorgeous water falls, no 
surging rivers, no shimmering brook- 
lets, no sparkling cascades, no inviting 
waters serenely nestling between the 
barriers of hills and mountains, no sun- 
kissed summits, and no such sunsets 
as spread their parorama of rainbow 
coloring athwart the western horizon 
and throw their flaming beauty upon 
the ramparts of our cloud-piercing 
heights. 


New Hampshire possessing such 
attractions as these, with her peerless 
White Mountains and her matchless 
Lake Winnipesaukee as a basis, should 
invites the world to share them with 
her—invite Florida and the people of 
all the other states to come and enjoy 
her summertime paradise. Proper and 
well placed publicity should result in 
an influx of visitors to our mountain 
and lake regions, and to our enchant- 
ing stretch of seacoast: far surpassing 
anything that the past has ever known 
and which would result in the building 
of thousands upon thousands of sum- 
mer homes.” 
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BEER AGAIN, SALOONS AGAIN 


It must be apparent to every thought- 
ful American citizen that there is a 
thoroughly organized, carefully plan- 
ned, strongly financed nation-wide, if 
not world-wide, campaign on against 
prohibition. The ultimate objective is 
to repeal the Eighteenth Amendment, 
but the immediate aim is to modify the 
Volstead Law by having Congress de- 
clare that beer and light wines are not 
intoxicating. The American Associa- 
tion Against Prohibition, aided by oth- 
er societies, seems to be directing the 
campaign. At present, they are trying 
to make the public believe that prohi- 
bition has absolutely failed and that, 
consequently, there is a far-reaching re- 
action against it. 


Along this line, the Concord Moni- 
tor’s prohibition poll certainly furnishes 
food for reflection. Sixty-seven per 
cent of the voters believe prohibition is 


right; twenty-three per cent are in fa- 
vor of modification, while only ten per 
cent believe that prohibition is wrong. 
Many of the voters for modification 
state that they do not believe in saloons. 
Granted that the vote was not compre- 
hensive enough to be conclusive, it was 
at least large enough to be indicative. 

It certainly points to a decided reac- 
tion in Concord, but not against prohi- 
bition. The writer well remembers 
that on March 3, 1915, a prohibition 
poll was taken in the Legislature. Con- 
cord had eighteen representatives pres- 
ent and voting and seventeen voted to 
retain the saloons, while only one voted 
for prohibition. Two years later, in 
1917, the State Prohibition Law passed 
and five members of the House from 
Concord and Concord’s senator voted 
for prohibition, while all the others 
voted for the saloons. Now only ten 
per cent, probably less, favor the sa- 
loons. 

Yes, there surely has been a remark- 
able reaction in Concord since those so- 
called “good old days.” One voter in 
the Monitor poll said “Concord is not 
dry.” We admit that Concord is not 
absolutely dry, but it is comparatively 
dry, for in those days Concord was 
very wet. In 1915 and 1916, Concord 
had thirty-three places where liquor 
could be legally sold. There were thir- 
teen saloons, five hotels or inns, six 
bottled-goods places, eight drug stores 
and one club. 

If Congress ever declares that beer 
and wine are not intoxicating and the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
does not declare that act of Congress 
to be unconstitutional, we shall not only 
have beer and wine back but we shall 
have places where it will be sold and, 
however euphonious the names of those 
places may be, they will be “saloons.” 
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In the year 1917, it required 177,790 
licensed saloons to sell 2,000,000,000 
gallons of beer and 286,085,463 tax gal- 
lons of liquor; ninety per cent of the 
liquor sold was beer. Do not be fooled 
into believing that you can have beer 
but no saloons. If beer comes back as 
a non-intoxicating drink, the saloon will 
come back, too, but without regulation 
or control: 

Brewers and distillers lived together 
contentedly for more than fifty years; 
they died together; let them remain 
buried in one grave. 


JONATHAN S. LEwIs, 
Deputy Prohibition Administraator. 


THE PRIMARY ISSUE 


In the last legislature an effort was 
made to repeal the primary law and 
substitute a caucus and convention sys- 
tem. This attempt failed. Now we 
have in New Hampshire what appears 
to be an organized campaign to repeal 
the primary law. 

Plainly speaking, this is a campaign 
to wrest from the people of the state 


the right to nominate in their own party 
primaries their own candidates and 
again confer that privilege upon a few. 

The Manchester Union on March 4 
carried an editorial which said: “In a 
recent campaign in this state more than 
four times as much money was expend- 
ed to procure a nomination under the 
direct primary system as was ever ex- 
pended for a similar nomination under 
the caucus and convention system.” 

The writer, presumably because of 
newspaper ethics which forbid the re- 
vealing of sources of information, did 
not reveal his authority for this state- 
ment. If he can honestly make the flat 
comparison of campaign expenditures 
he must have secured from some source 
a statement of all expenditures under 
the caucus system for that office, have 
eliminated the smaller in favor of the 
greatest and compared that maximum 
to the sworn statement filed with the 
secretary of state, to which he alludes. 

Since no campaign expenditures were 
filed under the old caucus and conven- 
tion system, where is the proof of this 
assertion? 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


A familiar name appears in the list of contributors to this issue of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY — that of Miss Helen F. McMillin, who formerly 
edited the magazine. 

Miss McMillin, who is now editor of the Wellesley College Alumni Quarterly, 
has agreed to write for the GRANITE MONTHLY a series of stories gathered 
from well-known New Hampshire story-tellers. Those who remember how 
delightfully Miss McMillin retold the stories of Herbert Nichols of Peterborough 
will appreciate how fortunate the magazine is in securing this series. 

Miss McMillin has written for the April issue an article on Governor Winant’s 
famous herd of Ayrshires. The governor’s herd is one of the finest in New Eng- 
land. Whether you are interested in cattle or not, you will find Miss McMillin’s 
article in the next issue very entertaining. 














ELECTRICITY AT COST 


Municipally-Owned Plant at Morrisville, Vt., Sells Current for 
Lights at Six Cents Per Kilowatt Hour and One Cent for 


Power and Heat. 





In northern Vermont there is a town 
called Morrisville. There are two thou- 
sand inhabitants in Morrisville, almost 
all of whom are furnished with electric 
light and power at the remarkably rea- 
sonable price of six cents per kilowatt 
hour for light and one cent for power 
and heat. 

Now in New Hampshire, averagely 
speaking, we pay considerably more 
than that. Both as to natural resources, 
type of citizenship and size, this Ver- 
mont town is not very different from 
scores of our own New Hampshire 
towns. But it is different from most of 
our town in that it owns and operates 
one of the most up-to-date and well 
equipped electric light and power sys- 
tems in New England. 

In 1906 Morrisville first built a dam 
and installed the equipment to generate 
700 H.P. A little later this was in- 
creased until today they own a plant 
valued at $526,962.96, and’ produce 
4200 H.P. 


As to how this was paid for and how 


it is kept; not $1.00 of its cost was paid 
by taxation; all operation costs and 
cost of extensions, such as new equip- 
ment and a new dam, were paid by 
bonds held by the citizens. 

There is still a debt of $236,000. 
This is being paid off gradually at the 
rate of $10,000 a year. When this 
debt is cleared there will be a further 


reduction in the rates to the consum- 
ers. Besides paying off this debt, meet- 
ing costs of operations, and at the same 
time furnishing power and light at such 
reasonable rates, this plant makes 
enough profit to give a substantial sum 
to the town for street work and fire 
apparatus. 

The twenty years of success of the 
Morrisville municipally owned electric 
light and power system is a real 
achievement, and one in which every 
voter has had a share and a responsi- 
bility. 

In analysing the reasons for its suc- 
cess a local paper says: The success of 
this electric light and power system has 
been due to a few established facts. 

“1. No salaries; all commissioners 
give their services. 

“2. There have been no stockhold- 
ers; these are the taxpayers and voters 
of Morrisville, and their dividends 
have been low rates and good service. 
6c per kilowatt for lights and 1c for 
power, heat and domestic service. 

“3. Above all the management and 
cooperative spirit of the voters. 

“4, Ability to hire money at low 
rates. 

“5. Exemption from taxation be- 
cause municipally owned.” 

Congratulations to Morrisville. Her 
citizens have shown an unusual spirit 
of generous cooperation, initiative and 
far-sightedness which well deserves the 
success they have won. 

















The Happy Valley 


or BY POTTER SPAULDING 





There is a valley broad and green, 
m- In calm content it lies, 
Beneath the suns and gentle showers, 


et- Of ever changing skies! 

me Its verdant meadows and its farms 
Are pleasing sights to see; 

ich The stories of its History 

ces Are dear to you and me! 

im Down thro’ the valley gently flows 

. A river deep and wide; 

ire Northern foothills are its source, 
Its end the ocean tide! 

he The birch canoe of savage bold, 

, Its waters knew full well; 

Tic Here Hannah Dustin bravely wrought, 

eal And here her captors fell! 

Pry 

1si- For many years this pleasant vale, 
The redman’s camp fire knew; 
The early settlers from its soil, 

uc- Their hard earned harvests drew! 

of The bear and deer and lordly moose, 

- Their pathways made in peace, 


While myriad birds with shining wings, 
The echoes sweet increased! 

ers But passing time brought modern ways, 
And towns and cities grew; 

Fast turning wheels of industry, 


Id- The peaceful valley knew! 

ers In happiness, mid humble tasks 
A thrifty folk abode, 

nds While onward, ever onward, 

ice. The God of Progress strode! 

for 


Until today, thro’ out the world, 

and No better spot is found, — 

No comelier, happier dwelling place, 
Where peace and thrift abound! 


low Rich motors glide by day and night, 
Upon its smooth highways, 
7 While passing tourists envy those, 


Who here can pass their days! 
The men who from its homes have gone, 
Her The world their worth have shown! 








- The products of its industries, 
uirit Thro’ all the land are known! 
and Indeed, today, mid bright success, 
the What can our Valley lack? 


What more need be to happier make, 
The Valley of the Merrimack! 











Current Opinion 


Clippings from New Hampshire Newspapers 





TAXING TEA HOUSES 


The Carroll County Independent in 
an editorial offered a mighty good sug- 
gestion about certain taxation. It 
suggested the taxing of all gasoline 
pumps and filling stations $15 on each 
pump; also placing a good-sized tax on 
eating houses by the side of the road, 
souvenir and art stores conducted by 
out of town people who come for three 
months in the summer, do a good busi- 
ness and fly away without aiding the 
town in which they are located. These 
are words of wisdom and the selectmen 
in every town should see that such 
people, especially the latter class, pay 
something to support the town in which 
they operate. They are not here on 
April 1, but there is the vendor’s tax 
which they can apply. That will catch 
them in about the same way as the man 
who owns an auto is made to pay. 

—Conway Reporter 





WASTED SYMPATHY 


A telegraphic duel between Florida 
and New England at the time of the 
big snowstorm last month showed that 
New England does not lack business 
men who are quick with repartee. The 
wire messages, as printed in the Con- 
cord Telegram, follow: 


“Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass.: 

“Offering our deepest sympathy to 
Boston and her sister cities and towns 


throughout New England and the snow- 
bound northeast. The city of Key 
West through its Chamber of Com- 
merce begs to extend to you, one and 
all, with open arms today a welcome 
to America’s tropical playground where 
the official temperature stands at 70.1 
in the shade with gentle and invigorat- 
ing breezes from the sea, tempered with 
a sun that smiles from a cloudless sky. 

(Signed) 

JOSEPH Y. PORTER, 

President Chamber of Commerce 

“Key West, Florida. 


“Mr. Joseph Y. Porter, 
“President Chamber of Commerce, 
“Key West, Florida. 


“Your sympathy is misplaced. That 
roar you heard today which you 
thought presaged a tropical rain was 
homeric laughter of the thousands up- 
on thousands of New Englanders and 
their guests from every clime who are 
finding rugged, glowing health and glor- 
ious contentment on the glistening 
white slopes of New England. Should 
you wish a blood-tinkling thrill to vary 
climatic monotony, New England’s 
portals are wide. Switzerland in sea- 
son, Florida in season, but New Eng- 
land any time. 

(Signed ) 

Boston Chamber of Commerce.” 


FARCE DAY? 


The Governor and Council have 


designated April 22 as Fast Day. It 
might more properly be called Farce 
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Day. Nobody will do any fasting, 
and it comes at a time when it is of 
no value as a holiday. It should be 
abolished. 

Newport Argus-Champion 


SARGENT A CANDIDATE 


Mayor Eaton D. Sargent of Nashua 
has yielded to the entreaties of his 
friends and announced himself a can- 
didate for the nomination by the 
Democratic party as governor. We 
do not apprehend that it will be nec- 
essary for him to spend very much 
time or money to secure the nomina- 
tion. Men of both parties who know 
him will speak of him as a fine man, 
and end by saying. “If he should, by 
any chance, be elected he will make a 
good governor.” 

Franklin Journal-Transcript 


“COURTESY” CONTEST 


Peterborough has inaugurated a 
“Courtesy” contest for the young 
people of the town. Through the pub- 
lic spirit of a leading citizen, prizes 
of $25 are offered for the boys who are 
most polite, and whose behavior is most 
exemplary, during the coming year. A 


board of eleven judges will decide the 
winners. Removal of hats in the pres- 
ence of women is to be the principal 
test. Peterborough has always been 
a good town. Now it is to be a better 
one. 

Newport Argus-Champion 


THE REPUBLICAN TUSSLE 


The New Haven Journal Courier in 
a recent editorial, printed in part below, 


gives an interesting summary of the 
political situation in New Hampshire: 

“The Winant-Bass Conspiracy” is 
this year going to try to repeat the great 
deliverance of the state from the ‘in- 
terests’ and the ‘machine’ (of Moses) 
staged by Bass in 1910, and immortal- 
izen by Winston Churchill in ‘Mr. 
Crew’s Career.’ 

“Bass, who has been out of the cen- 
tral arena of politics on account of ill- 
health and war-service has announced 
that he would contest for Senator 
Moses’ seat in the Republican prim- 
aries for 1926. Winant, present Gov- 
ernor, the ‘incompetent boy’ who has 
made such an inroad upon the old, well- 
oiled political machine of the state by 
his vistory in the elections last year, 
and by his efficient year of office, is 
backing Bass for the Senate seat. * * * 

“Winant saved the primary law at 
the last Legislature by a fine bit of 
emergency work. The old school hold 
this against him, and have also forced 
the issue of conservation again, this 
time in the matter of water power. Bass 
and Winant refuse to allow this state 


property to get in the hands of men 
outside the state. 


“But the younger team have another 
advantage in the fact that the bluff, 
outspoken and independent Moses who 
once called himself ‘an unconditional 
Republican’ has opposed certain Cool- 
idge policies so openly. These young 
liberals can make a pretty good claim 
to being better Coolidge men than the 
very man who has always been identi- 
fied with what is known as good con- 
servative Republicanism.” 











New Hampshire Necrology 


EDWARD BERTRAM PIKE, one of New 
best 
died at his home in the town bearing his 
family name on February 17th. Death was 


Hampshire’s 


the result of 
fol- 


lowing a major 


overwork 


operation at 
Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Mr. Pike was 
president of 
the Pike Manu- 
facturing Co., 
which was 
founded by his 
ancestors in 
Pike in 1842. 
The concern, 
which has 
plants in Pike 
and Littleton, 
manufactures 
whetstones, 
which 
sold all 
the world. 


are 
over 
Born in Sa- 
lem, Mass., on 
July 8, 1866, 
Mr. Pike was 
>ducated at 


Haverhill Ac- 
ademy at Hav- 
erhill, St. Johnsbury Academy at St. Grafton lodge of Haverhill. 


Johnsbury, Vt., and the New Hampton Lit- 
erary Institute at New Hampton.. 


Mr. Pike entered the Pike Manufacturing 





known manufacturers, erintendent. 





EDWARD B. PIKE 


President of one of New Hampshire’s leading manu- 
facturing companies whose death occurred in the town 
of Pike, where he conducted the whetstone business, 
established by his ancestors 


Co. in 1886 and rose to the position of sup- 
He became president of the 
concern on the death of his father in 1908. 

Besides his connection with the whet- 


stone compa- 
ny,, Mr. Pike 
was actively 


interested in 
several other 
business enter- 
prises. He was 
oresident of the 
National Bank 
of Newbury at 
Wells 
Vt. 


River, 


He served in 
the New Hamp- 
shire Legisla- 
1903 
and was on 
the staff of 
Governor Rob- 


ert P. Bass. He 


ture in 


held numerous 
town and coun- 
ty public offi- 


ces. 
Mr Pike 
was a 32nd 


degree Mason 
and past com- 
mander of 


Besides his widow, Mr. Pike is survived 
by three children, E. Bertram, Jr., Constance 
and Deborah, and a stepson,Fred A. Dix. 
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CYRUS HARVEY LITTLE, prominent 
Manchester lawyer, died at a hospital in that 
city on February 9th. Death followed a 
lingering illness. 

Left an orphan five years after his birth 
at Sutton in 1859, he obtained an education 
by his own efforts and was graduated from 
New Hampton Literary Institute, which he 
later served as trustee and president of its 
board of incorporators. 

Mr. Little attended Bates College, where 
he received his A. B. degree in 1884 He re- 
turned to Sutton and engaged in the Mer- 











CYRUS H. LITTLE 


cantile business He was a member of the 
school board at Sutton from 1885 to 1889. 

After studying law with James F. Briggs 
and Oliver E. Branch at Manchester, Mr. 
Little received his degree at Boston Law 
School in 1896. Since then he has prac- 
ticed in Manchester. 


Mr. Little served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1897 to 1902 and was made 
speaker in 1901. He was a member of the 
constitutional convention of 1902. He was 
made chairman of the State Board of Li- 
cense Commissioners in 1903 and served in 
that capacity for ten years. In 1924 he 
was a delegate to the Republican National 
Convention at Cleveland. 


He was a member of the Knights Tem- 
plar and a 32nd degree Mason. Among oth- 


er organizations with which he was affiliated 
were the Sons of the American Revolution, 
Massachusetts Commandery, Military Order 
of the Loyal Legion; New Hampshire Bar 
Association; New Hampshire Historical As- 
sociation; the First Congregational Church 
of Manchester; and the Derryfield Club. 


MRS. BEATRICE PIKE FELTON, wife of 
Major J. Briggs Felton of Governor Winant’s 
staff, died from pneumonia at her home in 
Manchester a few days after death had 
snatched Major Felton’s mother, Mrs. Fred- 
erica Felton. 


Mrs. Felton was born in Epping, remov- 
ing later to Concord, where she held a posi- 
tion in the office of Secretary of State E. N. 
Pearson. She was married 10 years ago and 
came to Manchester to live. She was active 
in the affairs of the Unitarian Church and 
a member of Sweeney Post Auxiliary. 

Besides her widower, Mrs. Felton is sur- 
vived by three small children, James Briggs 
Felton, Jr., Dudley Pike Felton and Sara 
Frederica Felton; her parents, Mrs. and 
Mrs Charles E. Pike of Concord; and two 
sisters, Mrs. G. Arthur Foster of Concord, 
and Mrs. Harry E. Noyes of Newton, Mass 


HARRY R. CRESSY, Brother of Will M. 
Cressy of the celebrated vaudeville team of 
Cressy and Dayne, died suddenly at his 
home in Concord on February 28th. 

He was born in Washington, D. C, Sep- 
tember 5, 1869. He was for 35 years assist- 
ant to his father, Frank Cressy in the grain 
and feed business and since his father’s 
death had been manager of the concern. 

He was a member of Eureka Lodge of 
Masons, a past chancellor of the Knights of 
Pythias, a member of the Knights of Kor- 
assan, the Concord Rotary Club, the Con- 
cord Chamber of Commerce, and the White 
Mountain Travelers’ Association. He was 
also a member of the Unitarian Church. 

His widow, an adopted daughter, Muriel, 
and his brother, who is in Florida, are the 
survivors. 


MRS. MARIE DUBUQUE DEVINE, wife 
of Captain Maurice F. Devine, died February 
8th at a hospital in Manchester. 

She was born 33 years ago in Fall River, 
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Mass., the daughter of Justice Hugo A. Du- 
buque of the Massachusetts Superior Court. 
Following her graduation from Wellesley 
College in 1913 she pursued further studies 
at Brown University and taught for three 
years in Fall River High School She was 
married in 1917 to Captain Devine and went 
to Manchester. 

Mrs. Devine was a member of A. K, X. 
sorority at Wellesley and held membership 
in the Manchester Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Manchester College Women’s 
Club, the Manchester Country Club Associ- 
ates and the Women’s Auxiliary to Henry 
J. Sweeney Post, American Legion She 
was formerly the representative from Man- 
chester on the graduate council of Wellesley 
College. 

Besides her husband and infant son, 
Shane, the survivors are her son, Joseph 
Murray Devine; her father, Judge Dubuque 
of Fall River; and two sisters, Mrs. Joseph 
M. Rockett and Mrs. Albert N. Perron, both 
of Fall River. 


MAHLON L MASON, well known resident 
of North Conway, died at his home in that 
town on February 25th. Death followed a 
lingering illness. 

Mr. Mason was born in North Conway on 
April 21, 1846, the son of Nathaniel R. 
Mason, who was one of the pioneer develop- 
ers of the town as a summer resort. He was 
educated in the local schools and at a Con- 
cord business college 

Returning to North Conway, Mr. Mason 
with his brother Freeman built the Sunset 
pavilion, which was to become a favorite 
resort for many prominent visitors to the 


White Mountains. It was the meeting place 
of the first convention of the New Hamp- 
shire Federation of Woman’s clubs. 

Mr. Mason was known to many hundreds 
of summer visitors His genial manner won 
for him many friends, who regretted his re- 
tirement from business eight years ago, 
when he sold his hotel 

Besides his widow, Mr. Mason leaves a 
son, Dr Nathaniel R Mason, chief of the 
gynaecological and obstetrical staff of the 
Boston City Hospital. 


HAMLIN HUNTRESS, one of Laconia’s 
most prominent merchants died at his home 
in that city following a lingering illness. 

Mr. Huntress was born in Sandwich, Aug. 
19, 1861, and was educated in the public 
schools of Moultonborough He got his 
start in busines by conducting a general 
store in Moultonborough. 

In 1893 he moved to Laconia and two 
years later went into partnership with 
William F. Knight in the dry goods business. 
The business was conducted as a partner- 
ship until 1917, when a corporation was eés- 
tablished and the firm became known as 
Knight and Huntress Co. 

Mr. Huntress served as town clerk of 
Moultonborough before moving to Laconia 
and also represented his town in the Legis- 
lature. He was a member of Chocorua 
lodge, I. O. O. F. of Lakeport, and of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

He is survived by one son, Ernest Hamlin 
Huntress of Melrose, Mass.; one brother, 
Frank Huntress of Rochester, and two sis- 
ters, Mrs. Abbie Clark and Mrs. Ella Rogers 
of Moultonborough. 





